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Editorial: Teaching and Research 


At Boston University the tradition of good teaching has always been 
strong. Research, while never wholly lacking, has been less emphasized in 
the past. In recent years, however, activity in research has been marked, and 
the University administration welcomes and encourages this. The appear- 
ance of this Journat is a sign of the times. 

Everyone knows what has happened in other universities where the 
tradition of research has always been strong. Administrators, in practice if 
not precisely by intent, engaged instructors on the basis of their competence 
in research, provided there were no observable defects of mind or body. The 
young man might never have met a class, but the Ph.D. degree, in hand or 
in the predictable future, was the sine qua non. Once he was launched 
upon his professional career, his promotion depended largely upon evidence 
of activity in research rather than of success in teaching. “Publish or perish” 
was the watchword of university faculties, and those who scrambled up the 
academic ladder the fastest were likely to be those who could “litter” every 
year. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this seemingly unpromising process 
of selection produced many good college teachers and not a few great ones. 
It goes without saying, I should think, that the scholarly credentials of the 
aspiring instructor should be gilt-edged. He should have attained such a 
mastery of his field through prolonged study and through rigorous, pains- 
taking thought that he stands at some point on the limit of the known and 
sees its frontiers bristling with unsolved problems. He will scarcely have 
travelled so far unless fired by an almost evangelical fervor. This will help 
to make him a good teacher, for communication is by contagion. This will 
certainly hold good for the few students of greatest promise who must be 
inspired to commit their lives to creative activity if our civilization is not to 
stagnate. Furthermore, teaching on the college level is an art, not a tech- 
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nique. It is to be learned by observation of the masters of the profession and 
by practice. 

But we must not just “leave it to Providence.” While the number of 
college professors who are poor teachers is perhaps small, the damage they 
do is great. Administrators must do much more than they have done to 
ensure that young instructors are able to teach successfully. Many graduate 
schools have programs of student teaching which provide courses in the 
history and philosophy of university education along with practice teaching 
under critical supervision. One important objective of these programs is to 
stop from entering the teaching profession those manifestly unfitted for it. 
Instructors should be engaged on a one- to three-year trial basis and on the 
clear understanding that their teaching will be observed routinely and tested 
in various ways. 


It seems to me, then, that the core of a good college faculty must consist 
of scholars who are also good teachers, and equally committed to both 
pursuits. College instructors should be hand-picked, however. College 
presidents and deans qualify for their office, presumably, by their ability to 
discern good teachers in any guise. Certainly there is a place on any faculty 
for those born teachers who have no taste for the minutiae of research but 
maintain life and health, to the benefit of their students, through the no 
less creative art of reflective synthesis. But can teaching and research, in 
practice, be combined? Not unless specific provision is made. Teaching 
loads must be moderated, salaries advanced to the point where summers can 
be kept free for study, and, above all, sabbatic leave provided, however brief 
and infrequent, on full pay. 

Warren O. Avutt 


William Edwards Huntington Professor of History 
on the Epsilon Chapter Foundation 


University Lecturer, 1951-1952 


Research Defined 


The Journat invites comment on the following definition: Research is an 
activity intended to achieve knowledge (1) of hitherto unknown truths about 
the physical world (including truths about causal laws and truths about nor- 
mative values) and (2) of hitherto unknown relationships among truths 
already known. We define broadly to include not only pure (basic) research 
and applied research but also the creative arts (novels, music, etc.), though 
these latter we include diffidently because it is hard to evaluate the relations 
of discovery and creation. 
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Bureau of Business Research 
G. WELLS 


Professor of Business Management, Emeritus 
Director of the Bureau of Business Research 


Established in 1928 as an aid in 
developing closer relationship between 
the New England business community 
and Boston University College of Busi- 
ness Administration, the Bureau of 
Business Research has served many 
business groups including the New 
England Council, the New England 
Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers, the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, the Massachusetts Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the New England 
Gas Association, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, the National Leather 
Fibre Conference, and other trade and 
civic groups. 

Its principal publication, the New 
England Community Statistical Ab- 
stracts, was initiated at the request of 
the Industrial Development Committee 
of the New England Council. This 
book (8%x11) contains two-page 
statistical abstracts for each of the 175 
larger cities and towns in New Eng- 
land. Each abstract presents in con- 
densed form significant social, civic, and 
economic data regarding the commu- 
nity. They are designed to aid execu- 
tives in selecting industrial sites, store 
and warehouse locations; in planning 
sales territories; and in evaluating sales 
potentials. It is also extensively used 
by real estate appraisers and by inves- 
tors in evaluating mortgage loans and 
municipal securities. Now a recognized 
reference work, copies are to be found 
in the reference departments of many 


public and school libraries. Many 


banks, insurance companies, chambers 
of commerce, and chain store organiza- 
tions are regular subscribers. 

Published first in 1937, subsequent 
editions were issued in 1939, 1942, and 
1949. A fifth edition is now in prep- 
aration. It will contain two-page 
abstracts for each of the New England 
states, counties, 
districts. 

An early project of the Bureau was 
a merchandising survey made for the 
Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the New England Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. This 
was followed by a second study during 
the next year for the same groups. The 
results of these studies were published 
and given widespread distribution by 
ice cream manufacturers in every sec- 
tion of the United States and in several 
foreign countries, 


and metropolitan 


Following these two studies, the 
Bureau was asked by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange to assist in 
planning and carrying through a mer- 
chandising survey in which several 
other American universities partici- 
pated. 

Two other early projects of the 
Bureau which attracted widespread 
attention were: a) A comparative 
analysis of products sold at retail in 
New England and the extent to which 
they were manufactured in New Eng- 
land. This analysis showed that many 
items consumed in large quantity by 
New England were brought in from 
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other sections of the country, although 
they could have been manufactured 
here. b) A comparative study of New 
England industrial trends showing 
which industries were gaining or losing 
in comparison with other sections of 
the country. The results of these studies 
were reported at quarterly meetings of 
the New England Council. 

In 1938, the Bureau assisted the New 
England Gas Association in planning 
a sales development program for the 
major gas utilities in New England. 
This included a two-day seminar in 
Boston for sales managers and their 
assistants, together with one-day con- 
ferences in several of the larger cities. 
In this connection, the Bureau compiled 
in cooperation with an Association 
committee a textbook of some 225 pages 
published by the New England Gas 
Association for use by the gas com- 
panies in training and developing their 
sales force. 

Subsequently the Bureau also com- 
piled and published in cooperation with 
a committee appointed by the New 
England Gas Association a 275 page 
text (84 x11) for use in training gas 
appliance service and repair men. This 


publication together with the sales 
training textbook had wide circulation 
not only among New England gas com- 
panies, but also among many of the 
larger gas utilities in other sections of 
the country. 

Among many other studies completed 
by the Bureau are: The Effect of Invis- 
ible Taxes upon Family Expenditures; 
Radio Listening Habits of the Higher 
Income Groups; Causes Underlying 
Changes in the Use of Certain Raw 
Materials by Shoe Manufacturers; 
Trends in Decentralization of Popula- 
tion and Retail Sales in Metropolitan 
Boston; Relative Incidence of Labor 
Disputes in New England. 

Recent studies of the Bureau include 
the Ratio Analysis of Selected 1947 
Census of Manufacturers Figures for 
Industries and Industry Groups and the 
Economic Value of Educational Insti- 
tutions to New England. The latter 
study, made at the request of the New 
England Council, received wide pub- 
licity in leading New England papers 
with many editorial comments. Extracts 
from it have appeared in Higher Edu- 
cation and other educational publica- 
tions. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BoarpD 


Dr. Lowell V. Coulter, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry, was nominated 
by the College of Liberal Arts faculty 
at its April meeting for appointment 
by President Case to the Graduate 
School Board. His term will expire 
in June, 1956. The retiring Board mem- 
ber is Dr. Genevieve Young, Associate 
Professor of Biology. The other mem- 
bers of the Board are: Dean Chester M. 
Alter, Chairman; Dean Ralph W. Tay- 
lor of the College of Liberal Arts; 
Dean William G. Sutcliffe of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration; Dr. 


Donald D. Durrell, Professor of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature; 
Dr. Burnham S. Walker, Professor of 
Biochemistry; and from the Faculty of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Dr. Gerald 
W. Brace, Professor of English, (to 
June, 1953); Dr. Carl E. Purinton, 
Professor of Religion, (to June, 1954); 
and Dr. Angelo P. Bertocci, Professor 
of Comparative Literature, (to June, 
1955). Mr. John F. McKenzie, Assist- 
ant to the Dean, serves as Secretary to 
the Board. 
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A Chapter of Science Honor Society 


Sigma Xi at Boston University 


On Saturday, April 5, 1952, a 
Chapter of the National Science Honor 
Society, Sigma Xi, was installed at 
Boston University. 

The Society of the Sigma Xi, estab- 
lished in 1886, was formed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging original investiga- 
tion in the various sciences by electing 
to membership those men and women 
who have distinguished themselves in 
research. Research in the following 
areas of science can receive recognition 
by Sigma Xi: Anthropology, Astron- 
omy, Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Physics, Psychology, and Sciences of 
the Earth. 

Though an honor society, it empha- 
sizes, not scholastic achievements, but 
rather accomplishments in research. 
Full membership can be extended to 
those who have distinguished them- 
selves in research. Associate member- 
ship is open to two groups: 1) graduate 


students shown marked 


who have 
excellence in some one department of 
science and have given evidence of an 
aptitude for research, and 2) under- 
graduate students who have shown out- 
standing scholarship in two fields of 
science. As a general rule, very few 
undergraduates succeed in qualifying 
for Associate membership. It is obvious 
from the difference in aims that Sigma 
Xi supplements rather than supplants 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


In addition to the encouragement of 


research by electing to membership, 
Sigma Xi Chapters traditionally spon- 
sor lectures by research scientists. The 
National Society edits a quarterly peri- 
odical, American Scientist, containing 
many papers by outstanding scientists 
reviewing their work or their fields. 
These papers are usually written in 
such a way that those in other fields 
can follow the discussion and are led 
to the frontiers of knowledge without 
being talked down to. Science in Pro- 
gress, also edited by Sigma Xi, is a 
series of volumes containing contribu- 
tions similar to those published in 
American Scientist, but generally more 
Several 


comprehensive. prominent 


scientists are selected annually as 
National Lecturers and are available 
to local chapters. 

Interest in Sigma Xi at Boston Uni- 
versity started in 1947. About twenty 
faculty and staff members who already 
were members of Sigma Xi petitioned 
the National Society to grant them a 
charter for a Sigma Xi Club. Both 
Sigma Xi Clubs and Chapters are 
associations of members of Sigma Xi, 
but with the important difference that 
only Chapters are empowered to bestow 
membership. Successful operation of 
a Club, however, must precede the 
formation of a Chapter. 

In 1948 a Sigma Xi Club was formed 
at Boston University under the chair- 
manship of Dr. George L. Maison 
(Pharmacology). The Club sponsored 
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about three lectures each year by well 
known scientists. Topics ranged from 
Schizophrenia to Galaxies and from 
Oceanography to Criminal Psychology. 
In addition, an annual competition was 
held for graduate students for the 
presentation of their research work; 
four or five entries were selected each 
year for presentation during a meeting 
near the end of the spring semester. 

In 1950 steps were taken for the 
formation of a Chapter at Boston Uni- 
versity. The necessary supporting data 
was gathered, and a printed petition 
containing bibliographies of faculty 
members in the Science Departments 
of Boston University was sent to other 
Chapters and Clubs in 1951. In Decem- 
ber of that year the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Society of the 
Sigma Xi recommended the formation 
of a Chapter at Boston University, and 
the more than one hundred Chapters 
acted to approve this recommendation. 

On April 5, 1952, the national Presi- 
dent, Dean H. S. Taylor (Princeton 
University), and the Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. George A. Baitsell (Yale Uni- 
versity), presented the charter at the 
installation ceremonies in the Daniel 
L. Marsh Chapel. Earlier that day 
President Harold C. Case dedicated 
the Physical Research Laboratories. 
Many faculty members, students, and 
visitors availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing about the 
work being carried out in these build- 
ings. After the formal installation 
ceremonies with academic procession, 
thirty-eight faculty and staff members 
who had not previously had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming members of Sigma 
Xi were initiated in recognition of their 


outstanding contributions to science. 
Twelve Chapters were represented by 
delegates at these ceremonies. 

In the afternoon President and Mrs. 
Case held a reception in their home for 
the National Officers, Delegates, and 
Chapter Members. This was followed 
by an installation dinner in Hayden 
Hall. The first President of the Bos- 
ton University Chapter, Dean Chester 
M. Alter, acted as Toastmaster and 
introduced Dr. Shields Warren, who 
gave the principal address, “The Uni- 
versity and Science: Commensal or 
Parasite.” 

At least once each year the Boston 
University Sigma Xi Chapter will 
initiate eligible faculty or staff mem- 
bers, graduate students, and possibly 
some undergraduate students who have 
distinguished themselves in accordance 
with the principles of Sigma Xi, In 
addition, the Sigma Xi Chapter will, 
no doubt, continue to encourage 
research in the sciences by fostering a 
closer kinship between scientists and 
also between scientists-to-be in the 
various fields. Much of the expan- 
sion of science occurs at the boundary 
between several fields. It follows there- 
fore that more extensive knowledge of 
other fields will encourage research, 
which, in turn, will increase our under- 
standing of the universe. 

Arno Heyn 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


[Editor’s note: Sigma and Xi are the 
initial letters of two Greek words 
translated “Companions in Zealous 
Research,” the motto of the society; 
hence the second the in the full name, 
“The Society of the Sigma Xi.” The 
usual pronunciation of Xi in this title 
is that of the English word sigh.] 
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The Conference as a Research Method 


Ropert W. Wixkins, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Medicine 


The conference as a research method 
was brought into prominence during 
World War II largely through the in- 
fluence of the O.S.R.D. [Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development] and 
its various committees. The thousands 
of scientists who were gathered from 
the isolation of their separate lab- 
oratories all over the country into small 
meetings in Washington could not but 
be impressed with the conference as a 
technique in furthering the broader 
aims of science. The secret of the con- 
ference was its limited size, allowing 
an intimate personal relationship to de- 
velop among the conferees, who first 
questioned, then stimulated, and finally 
supported each other in their joint 
efforts. As a result, the scientists came 
to appreciate at first hand that the ad- 
vantages of two heads over one are 
really multiple, not merely additive. 

The Washington conferences had 
certain faults: they were expensive, 
sometimes they appeared to accomplish 
little, and frequently they were dom- 
inated by a few of the more voluble 
rather than the more creative individ- 
uals. Occasionally it was even felt by 
some investigators that prized and orig- 
inal brain children appeared shortly 
after a conference with new surnames 
in publications from other laboratories! 
These faults, however, were all pardon- 
able enough in time of war. 

A desire to continue the confer- 
ence as a research technique has arisen 
in part from a gradually growing 
realization of its value as a method of 
education, both for scientists and for 
certain industrialists who attended the 


conferences, Thus ideas were not only 
exchanged by scientific experts, but they 
were implemented or applied by practi- 
cal business men. In this way the 
growth of science-business teams re- 
ceived tremendous impetus, for example 
from the atomic bomb and the peni- 
cillin projects, to mention but two. 
Since the war, therefore, scientists have 
been more aware of the role of industry 
in science, and industrialists have been 
more eager for the contributions of 
science to industry. This has led natu- 
rally to the desire to re-establish the 
conference method for educational or 
informational purposes, as well as for 
research. 

The secret of success of a research 
conference remains just what it always 
was. It must be small enough to pro- 
mote the development of intimate per- 
sonal relationships among the con- 
ferees. Meetings of more than fifty, per- 
haps even than twenty-five, participants 
are not conferences in this sense. In a 
true research conference discussion 
must be free, “give and take” must be 
easy, and first names must be used, 
if the conference is to play its unique 
role. This role is the building of 
mutual understanding, respect, and 
cooperation. 

One may well ask, is the conference 
not a suitable University activity? 
Would not the University be the gainer 
as well as the giver in any exchange of 
research ideas on an intimate, and if 
necessary, a confidential, personal basis? 
If so, perhaps Boston University 
Research Conferences should now be 
formally established. 
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An Experimental Program in Practice Teaching 


at the Graduate Level 


A problem of graduate education 
that is currently engaging more and 
more that of training 
teachers for the college class-room. Col- 
lege presidents, deans, and others who 
have the responsibility of providing 
instructors for their undergraduates are 
far from satished that the mere pos- 
session of a Ph.D. degree is sufficient 
proof of its holder’s ability to teach 
effectively. It is becoming evident that 
schools on the graduate level must be- 
gin to reorganize their programs of 
study in order to provide some ex- 
perience in pedagogy, practical or 
theoretical or both, for those students 
who are looking forward to college or 
university teaching positions. 


interest is 


An experiment in this direction, to 
provide at least a minimum of teacher 
training for its doctoral candidates, has 
been under way now for four years in 
the Department of History. This pro- 
gram is designed especially for stu- 
dents who have never had any teach- 
ing experience; it is, in fact, a depart- 
mental requirement for them, though 
other interested students may _partici- 
pate. 

Procedure is quite informal; the stu- 
dent doing this work receives no credit, 
in the sense of credit-hours; nor does 
he do it as a “laboratory exercise” for 
a course in methods of teaching history. 
A departmental committee arranges 
for the student to take charge of an 
undergraduate course in European or 
American history for three or more 
consecutive meetings. At his first meet- 
ing with the class, the student-teacher 


is entirely on his own; but during the 
second session, he teaches in the pres- 
ence of the regular instructor of the 
class and one or two other members 
of the History Department faculty. 
These observers note the student’s per- 
formance and then confer with him 
to make suggestions. At the third and 
subsequent class meetings the observers 
are present to see how the student is 
carrying out their suggestions and, if 
desirable, to confer with him again. 

In addition to holding such con- 
ferences, the observers make written 
reports to the committee. A pair of 
such reports may be of interest. These 
relate to the class-room performance of 
a student who appears here under the 
fictitious name of Smith. Mr. Smith 
had had no teaching experience before 
coming to graduate school. On this 
occasion, two years ago, he conducted 
a class in European history for five 
of its meetings. What Mr. Smith him- 
self now thinks of his experience fol- 
lows the two professorial reports. 

One observer, after attending the 
second meeting of the class, wrote as 
follows: “Mr. Smith had his facts well 
in hand, having prepared detailed 
notes, but not being too dependent on 
them. The class was attentive, per- 
haps because of the two observers. Sug- 
gestions for more varied and stimulat- 
ing presentation: (1) Stand rather 
than sit while lecturing. (He did rise 
at frequent intervals and write names 
on the board, or point to the map.) 
(2) Aim at student participation by 
asking questions, inviting discussion. 
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(One student asked a question, but 
otherwise it was wholly a lecture 
period.) (3) Employ emphasis and con- 
trast, so that the subject will not flow 
too smoothly. (4) Watch the time so 
that, if possible, there may be a sum- 
mary or arrival at a predetermined 
point—not just interruption by the 
bell.” 

Another professor reported, “I have 
observed the practice teaching of Mr. 
Smith on two occasions, in March, 
1950. He had already taught four 
hours and had had the advice of three 
observers. 

“His organization of material was 
excellent and his manner of presenta- 
tion equally good. In my estimation 
he is fully capable of managing a class 
now. 

“My only criticism is that he tends 
to walk about too much. He should 
stop occasionally to emphasize a point 
and to break the monotony of constant 
movement and even flow of language. 


“His voice is clear, forceful, and also 
pleasing. His composure is excellent. 
I have a high opinion of his teaching 
competence.” 


Two years have passed since Mr. 
Smith taught these five classes. He is 
now working on his dissertation and 
is teaching history in a New England 
college. When asked, at this distance 
in time, to appraise his practice teach- 
ing, he wrote: 


“As a graduate student interested in 
teaching I found my experience in the 
student teaching program of the His- 
tory Department to be one of the most 
rewarding of my training at Boston 
University. As I approached the series 
of classes I was to hold, however, I 
had more than a few misgivings. To 
enter an established instructor’s course 


in mid-semester, to impose myself on 
the students’ well cultivated habits and 
routines, and even to encounter a class 
of undergraduates for the first time— 
all were troubling considerations. The 
most awesome prospect of all was the 
knowledge that after a first lecture 
alone with the class, by way of intro- 
ducing ourselves to each other, I would 
see from time to time the faces of my 
teachers in the back row of the class, 
come as professionals to observe the be- 
ginner at work. The knowledge that 
they were there as friendly counselors 
served to offset my apprehensions 
somewhat, and the short series of 
classes on the French Revolution and 
Napoleon was soon over. 


“After each lecture one of my faculty 
advisors who had watched my efforts 
would sit down with me and review 
my trial work. Out of these conversa- 
tions came the greatest reward for my 
efforts, even more than from the 
opportunity to have a class to work 
with. To be sure, the chance to lecture 
gave me the opportunity to learn by 
doing—to discover how much prepara- 
tion each lecture requires and how dif- 
ficult it is to transfer that preparation 
to students effectively. But as I had 
expected, the most useful part of my 
practice teaching was the criticism, ad- 
vice, and encouragement which my 
teachers gave me. By the time I had 
approached the end of my brief teach- 
ing experience, I had put the sugges- 
tions of my faculty advisors to work, 
conscious of my personal shortcomings, 
which I was determined would not 
become settled habits, and well awak- 
ened to the problems which I would 
find confronting me in a_ teaching 


career, ME.A. 
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Student Research 


EDUCATION 


Mr. John R. Eichorn, a candidate for 
the Ed.D. degree in the School of 
Education, is constructing a non-verbal 
form of a delinquency proneness scale. 
Since prevention is the greatest prob- 
lem in combating delinquency, it is 
essential to identify the potential delin- 
quent before his habits become fixed 
and rehabilitation proves difficult or 
even impossible. This thought gave 
impetus to the construction of a scale 
to aid in early identification. A verbal 
form of such a scale already exists; but 
because many delinquents have reading 
difficulties, a non-verbal form is needed. 
Such a form not only will be better 
suited to these children but can more 
readily camouflage the purpose of the 
scale. In addition, it should prove more 
interesting to the children. 

Ideas for the items of this non-verbal 
scale, as well as for those of the original 
verbal form, were gleaned from those 
areas in which significant differences 
between the delinquents and non-delin- 
quents have been reported in the 
research literature. As a group, the 
delinquents differ from other children 
in such areas as home conditions, geog- 
raphy of residence, social and economic 
status, truancy record, school retarda- 
tion, school marks, liking for school, 
immaturity, club membership, com- 
panionship, family mobility, and the 
like. Every delinquent does not differ 
from every non-delinquent in all areas, 
for there is considerable overlapping 
between the two groups on any of the 
variables. Yet it is true that delin- 
quents receive lower marks, have a 
greater dislike of school, and play 
truant more often than children who 
are not or do not become delinquent. 
It is also true that these deviates tend 
to participate in unwholesome activi- 


ties, to avoid facilities of organized 
recreation, and to attend moving pic- 
tures more often than do other chil- 
dren. Many other differences have 
been observed in other areas. 

Using these differences as focal 
points, Dr. William C. Kvaraceus, Pro- 
fessor of Education, under whose direc- 
tion Mr. Eichorn is writing his disser- 
tation, constructed a series of multiple- 
choice (four-choice) items and thus 
developed the original verbal form 
(K-D Proneness Scale and Checklist. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co.. 
1950). The choices of the child being 
tested are scored according to a key 
based on a prior item analysis of delin- 
quent and non-delinquent samples. 
Those children obtaining high positive 
scores reveal thereby attitudes and 
opinions that resemble those of delin- 
quent groups; those who receive lower 
and negative scores are responding in 
a manner similar to “high morale” 
groups. 

In developing the non-verbal form, 
Mr. Eichorn also has used these areas 
in which the two criterion groups 
differ; but because most items of the 
verbal scale do not lend themselves to 
pictorial treatment, he has had to con- 
sider other areas. Careful combing of 
the research has revealed the needed 
areas, and from these come the items 
of the non-verbal form. 

This form consists of a series of 
sixty-two circles, each containing four 
pictures. The pupil is asked to record 
on a machine-scored answer sheet 
which of the four items he likes best 
and which he likes least. These items 
have been grouped so that among the 
four items in each circle are two items, 
one of which, the literature suggests, 
the delinquent would be apt to choose 
as liking most and the other of which 
he would select as liking the least. 
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The scale is being administered to 
the entire populations of the two 
Massachusetts training schools for boys 
and of two privately endowed training 
schools for boys; to the entire enrol- 
ment of boys in a junior high school; 
to the sixth grade population of an 
elementary school; and to a random 
sampling of some sixty boys in the 
tenth grade. 

An item analysis of the responses of 
400 delinquents and 400 non-delin- 
quents is to be conducted. Items that 
discriminate at an agreed upon level 
of significance will be selected, and 
a key will be developed on that basis. 
The scale will then be applied to the 


results of a random sampling of delin- 
quents and non-delinquents for valida- 
tion. In addition, the reliability of the 
instrument will be determined on the 
basis of the test-retest method. 

Mr. Eichorn received his B.S.Ed. 
degree from the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Salem, in 1939, and his Ed. M. 
degree from the School of Education, 
Boston University, in 1942. He served 
in the United States Army as clinical 
psychologist between 1942 and 1946. 
He 1s now on leave from his post of 
Assistant Principal in the West Junior 
High School, Watertown, and is a 
Teaching Fellow in the School of 
Education. 


Student Enrolments on the Graduate Level 


The accompanying table gives the available figures for student enrol- 
ments on the graduate level, ie. beyond the A.B. and the B.S., at Boston 
University for the two academic years 1950-51 and 1951-52. Figures in 


parentheses denote part-time students. 


| 1950-51 


ScHooL oR COLLEGE 1951-52 
College of Business Administration, 
Graduate Division M.B.A. . 219* (160) 176* (137) 
M.C.S. i! 
College of Music M.M. 68 (40) 61 (34) 
School of Theology S.T.B. vinsivcl 28 (2) 268 (1) 
S.T.M. areas 17 (3) 21 (7) 
M.R.E. 21 24 
Th.D. 23 (9) | ar (9) 
School of Law LL.M. : 34 (27) | 19 (12) 
School of Medicine 270 | 281 
School of Education Ed.M. 1190 (941) 1219 (1069) 
C.A.G.S.** 91 (85) 205 (199) 
School of Social Work M.S. in S.S. . 307* (149) 327" -@272) 
School of Nursing re 48 (31) | 66 (49) 
School of Public Relations and 
Communications MSS. 99 | 87 
| 
Graduate School AM. .. | 686 (270) 547 (303) 
Non-degree candidates ... 18 (14) 52 (39) 
Non-resident .......... 235 | 344 


*Includes ‘“‘special’’ students. 


**Certificate of Advanced Graduate Specialization. 
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Record of Research— Recent Publications 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members 
of the University staff was compiled from information made available in 
the offices of the President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate 
School. Since President Case published in his Annual Report for 1950-51 
(pp. 23-32) titles of items made known to him before October 15, 1951, it 
seemed advisable to limit this present listing to works published since that 
date. Book reviews and second editions have not been recorded here. The 
fields of study in which the authors have their University appointments are 
indicated in brackets after their names. 


Pending achievement of a perfect definition of research, the JourNAL 
has arbitrarily answered the question “But is it a research article?” by 
replying, “If there is any doubt, include the article.” 


Arrowoop, Jutta G. [Anesthesiology] “Mytolon Chloride: a New Agent for 
Producing Muscular Relaxation,” Anesthesiology, XII (November, 1951), 
753-61. 


Battey, Norman S. [Biology| “The Tingoidea of New England and their 
Biology,” Entomologica Americana, XXXI (New Series; December, 
1951), 1-140. 

Bennett, Cuester C. [Clinical Psychology] “Training of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists. Round Table, 1951. 3. Some Growing Pains in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXII (January, 1952), 153-61. 

Bertocct, Perer A. [Philosophy | Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
N.Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. xv-+-565 pp. 

Bresanz, Joun, and Smiru, Luxe M. [Sociology | “Adjustment of Interethnic 
Marriages on the Isthmus of Panama,” American Sociological Review, 
XVI (December, 1951), 819-22. 

BriGHTMAN, Epear S. [Philosophy] “Goals of Philosophy and Religion, 
East and West,” Philosophy East and West, 1 (January, 1952), 6-17. 

. “A Meeting of Extremes: Operationalism and Personalism,” The 
Journal of Religion, XXXI1 (October, 1951), 233-243. 

Burtr, Everetr J., Jr. [Economics] “Labor Utilization during National 
Emergencies,” Monthly Labor Review, LXXIII (October, 1951), 399-403. 

Ricuarp B. [Law] Methods of Practice. (Massachusetts Practice, 
Volume 5.) Boston: Boston Law Book Co., 1952. xxvii-+902 pp. 

Frineserc, Natuan L. [Otolaryngology] “Self-retained Palatal Retractor 
and Mouth Gag,” 4.M.A. Archives of Otolaryngology, LIV (December, 
1951), 721-2. 

Fiore, Jorvan D. [History] “Carlo Botta: an Italian Historian of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” Italica, XXVIII (1951), 155-71. 

Hurcuinson, KennetH D. [Marketing] “Marketing as a Science: an 
Appraisal,” The Journal of Marketing, XVI (January, 1952), 286-93. 
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Komrap, Eucene L., and Wyman, Letanp C. [Biology] “Histamine Toler- 
ance in Rats with Intramuscular Adrenocortical Transplants,” Endocrin- 
ology, XXXXIX (October, 1951), 481-83. 

Lamson, Hersert D. [Sociology] “Home Economists and the Facts of 
Life,” The Social Studies, XXXXIII (February, 1952), 70, 75-6. 

“Psychological Aspects of Rhythm Method of Contraception,” /nter- 

national Journal of Sexology, V (February, 1952), 168-71. 

“Sex Education,” Education, LXXII (November, 1951), 139-48. 

Mo ter, Hersert. | History] “Die Axiomatik alles médglichen Philoso- 
phierens: zum 10jahrigen Todestag Eberhard Rogges,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophische Forschung, V1 (1952), 267-75. 

NewuHa tL, JANNETTE E. [Research Methods] “Women in the Church,” Bul- 
letin of the General Theological Library, v. 44, No. 2, January, 1952, 12 pp. 

Noetuer, Gorrrriep E. [Mathematics and Statistics] “On a Connection 
between Coincidence and Tolerance Intervals,” The Annals of Mathe- 
matical Statistics, XX11 (December, 1951), 603-4. 

Rankin, Virait L. [Public Relations] “The Lawyer and Public Relations,” 
Case and Comment, March-April, 1952; reprinted from The Bar Bulletin 
(Boston Bar Association), November, 1951. 

Snyper, JULIAN G., and Wyman, Leanp C. [Biology] “Sodium and Potas- 
sium of Blood and Urine in Adrenalectomized Golden Hamsters,” The 
American Journal of Physiology, CLXVII (November, 1951), 328-33. 

VaucHan, Waytanp F, [Psychology] Personal and Social Adjustment: 
Foundations of Mental Health. N.Y.: The Odyssey Press, [c.1952]. 
xiv-+578 pp. 

WaAGENKNECHT, Epwarb. [English] Cavalcade of the American Novel. N.Y.: 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., [.1952]. xvi+575. 

Wyman, Leranp C. [Biology], and Bamery, Frora L. “Native Navaho 
Method for the Control of Insect Pests,” Plateau, XXIV (January, 1952), 
97-103. 

Wyman, Letanp C. “A Prehistoric Naturalist,” 2bzd., (April, 1952), 128-9. 

. The Sandpaintings of the Kayenta Navaho. (University of New 
Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 7.) Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1952. 120 pp. 


FutsricHt Awarps For 1953-54 


Between June 1 and October 15, fields of: 1) University Lecturing, 2) 


1952, applications are accepted for the 
academic year 1953-54 for countries of 
Europe and the Near East. Countries 
included are: The United Kingdom 
and Colonial Dependencies, Norway, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Austria, France, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, and Iran. 
Approximately 250 awards are offered 
to qualified men and women in the 


Post-doctoral research, 3) Graduate 
Study, 4) Teaching in American 
Elementary or Secondary Schools 
abroad, 5) Teaching in National Ele- 
mentary or Secondary Schools abroad. 
For further information on the first 
two categories, consult Dean Alter; on 
the other categories, consult Mr. John 
F. McKenzie in the Graduate School 
office. 
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